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Editor's  Message 


This  year,  The  Keynoter  heg?in  a  new  policy  on  pub- 
lication. For  many  years,  we  have  published  three  36- 
page  issues  a  year  (for  a  total  of  108  pages).  This  year, 
we  begin  publishing  four  28-page  issues  a  year  (a  total 
of  112  pages).  In  addition,  we  are  tightening  our 
housekeeping  down  to  page  2,  leaving  page  3  for  fea- 
tures. I  hope  the  APIC  membership  finds  these 
changes  to  be  worthwhile. 

This  issue  features  the  Bush  vs.  Dukakis  race  of  1988 
and  includes  an  APIC  interview  with  Michael  Dukakis. 
One  historical  observation:  Democrats  don't  treat  their 
unsuccessful  candidates  as  kindly  as  do  Republicans. 
Perhaps  it's  the  military  tradition  of  honoring  your 
casualties  or  maybe  just  nostalgia,  but  Republican  con- 
\  entions  welcomed  tliose  like  Goldwater,  Ford  and  Dole 
even  after  they  lost  and  still  cheered  them  lustily.  In 
contrast,  the  Democrats  seem  to  turn  their  backs  on 
McGovern,  Mondale  and  Dukakis.  Maybe  too  many 
Democrats  had  concrete  career  plans  tied  to  the  presi- 
dential campaigns  and  felt  personally  offended  when 
the  candidate  lost.  Our  two  parties  have  often  switched 
positions  on  issues  (at  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  for 
example,  the  Democrats  were  free-traders  opposed  to 
government  spending  while  the  GOP  were  protection- 
ists advocating  big  government  programs)  but  each 
part)'  does  seem  to  maintain  a  culture  over  the  years. 
The  exception  that  proves  the  rule  may  be  the  old 
Democratic  obsession  with  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

ERRATA 

In  the  last  issue,  Bob  Fratkin's  article  about  the  but- 
ton from  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  1936  visit  incorrectly 
identified  the  visit  as  having  been  to  Indiana.  It  was  to 
Illinois.  Midwesterners  should  realize  that  Bob  lives  in 
Washington,  DC  and  cannot  be  expected  to  keep  such 
details  in  mind.  It  recalls  the  old  joke  about  a  girl  from 
Iowa  who  married  an  aristocrat  from  Boston.  At  a  for- 
mal engagement  party  that  drew  the  finest  of  Boston 
society,  a  grand  matron  advised  the  young  woman  not 
to  say  "Iowa"  when  asked  where  she  was  born.  "Out 
here,"  the  lady  told  her,  "We  pronounce  that  Ohio." 


L/  Michael  Kelly 
Editor 
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National  Nominees  For  1988 


George  Bush  and  Dan  Quayle 

Republican  Party 
48,886,097  (426  electoral  votes) 


Michael  Dukakis  and  Lloyd  BenLsen 
Democratic  Party 
41,809,074  (111  electoral  votes  *) 


Ron  Paul 

i  ibcrtarian 
for 

Ron  Paul  and  Andre  Marrou 
Libertarian  Party 
432,179 


Lenora  B.  Fulani  and  Joyce  Dattner 
New  Alliance  Part)' 
217,219 


<;'-'     David  V 

DUKE 

lor  Prtvdf.-.l 
Dr.  Floyd 

PARKER 

f»f  ViCf  Prtildtnt 

1988 

n 


David  E.  Duke  and  Floyd  Parker 
Populist  Party 
47,047 


Eugene  McCarthy  and  Susan  Gardner 
Consumer  Partv' 
30,905 


Jim 


GRIFFIN 

for  President 


Chuck 

MORSA 

{or  Vice  President 
7983 

Warren  Griffin  and  James  S.  Burnett 
American  Independent  Party 
27,818 


James  Warreir^ 

for  U  S.  President 


LAROUCHE 

/ 


Lyndon  LaRouche  and  Billy  Da\'is 
National  Economic  Party 
25,562 


William  Marra  and  Joan  Andrews 
Right  To  Life  Party 
20,504 


Kathleen  \<ickell« 
for  Vice -Preiidenl 

James  Mac  Warren  and  Kathleen  Mickells 
Socialist  Workers  Party 
15,604 


Ed  Winn  and  Helen  Betty  Halyard 
Workers  League 
18,693 


EMPIEOS 
^  IGUAIDAD 

SOCIAIISMO  ' 


^  voTe 

WIllA  KENOYER 

ton  A  hvaele:  f  utur6 


Her  bert  Lewin  arul  Booth  Dollar  hyde 
Peace  &:  Freedom  Part)' 
10,370 


^  AMERICAN^ 


RON  EHRENREICH 
11  ^ 


Willa  Kenoyer  and  Ron  Ehrenreich 
Socialist  Party 
3,882 


USA 


Earl  Dodge  and  Warren  Martin 
Prohibition/National  Statesman  Part) 
8,002 


Jack  Merer  and  Dana  Real 
Grassroots  Party 
1,949 


Lan-\'  Holmes  and  Gloria  La  Ri\a 
Workers  World  Part) 
7,846 


Delmar  Dennis  and  Earl  Jeppson 
American  Party 
3,475 


*(NOTE:  One  Democratic  elector  from  West  Virginia  cast 

her  vote  for  Bentsen) 
Buttons  pictured  are  of  various  sizes.  They  are  showti  in  a 
uniform  size  for  layout  purposes. 
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The  Campaign  of  1988: 
Bush  vs.  Dukakis 

by  Michael  Kelly 


The  overriding  figure  in  the  campaign  of  1988  was  not  a 
candidate,  it  was  the  incumbent  president,  Ronald  Reagan. 
President  Reagan  was  the  first  president  since  Eisenhower  to 
finish  tvvo  full  terms  and  the  campaign  would  in  many  ways 
be  a  referendum  on  the  Reagan  years.  A  crowded  field  of 
Republican  hopefiils  jockeyed  to  be  seen  as  his  most  worthy 
successor  and  die  one  most  likely  to  carry  on  his  work.  On 
the  Democratic  side,  more  than  a  half  dozen  candidates 
based  their  campaigns  on  who  could  best  save  the  nation 
from  what  they  insisted  were  the  disasters  of  the  Reagan  era. 

President  Reagan  remained  popular  v\ith  the  nation 
despite  the  wear  and  tear  of  eight  years  in  office,  including 
a  variety  of  scandals  ranging  from  the  serious  (Iran/contra) 
to  the  tri\ial  (Ed  Meese's  cufflinks).  The  economy  was 
strong  and  Democrats  stmggled  to  gain  public  credibility  as 
critics  of  federal  deficits.  Despite  high  federal  spending  dtir- 
ing  Reagan's  presidency,  the  public  still  saw  the  Democrats 
as  tax-and-spenders.  Reagan's  high-risk  foreign  policy 
appeared  successfiil  as  nearly  a  half-centur\'  of  Cold  War 
drew  to  a  close. 

Reagan's  vice  president,  George  Bush,  wound  up  being 
the  Republican  nominee.  Bush  had  to  fight  his  way  past  a 
large,  unruly  Republican  field  that  included  Bob  Dole,  Jack 
Kemp,  Pat  Robertson,  Pete  DuPont  and  Al  Haig. 
Robertson's  chiuch-based  cadres  gave  the  field  a  shock  in 
the  Iowa  caucus  with  a  second  place  finish  that  was  more 
impressive  than  the  first  place  win  by  farm-state  neighbor 
Dole  and  pushed  front  runner  Bush  into  third.  But 
Robertson's  strength  couldn't  hold  up  in  the  primaries  and 
even  Dole  couldn't  match  Bush's  national  reach.  In  a  matter 
of  weeks  it  was  all  over  except  for  some  brave  gestures.  The 
Republican  nomination  was  decided  early. 

The  Democratic  race  started  without  a  front-nmner.  The 


^^^/^\  fDRAFTDODGERS 
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mnner-up  from  1984's  contest  with  Walter  Mondale,  Gary 
Hart  of  Colorado,  self-destructed  early  in  a  sex  scandal  that 
was  to  set  a  low  tone  for  coming  years.  New  York  Governor 
Mario  Cuomo,  widely  assumed  to  be  the  party's  strongest 
hope,  surprised  almost  everyone  by  announcing  he  woulcin't 
run.  That  left  a  huge  vacancy  in  the  party's  powerful 
Northeastern  wing,  a  vacancy  quickly  filled  by  the  unexpect- 
ed entry  of  Massachusetts  Governor  Michael  Dukakis. 
Dukakis  was  not  well  known  nationally  but  the  same  could 
be  said  for  most  of  his  rivals. 

The  field  attracted  six  other  hopeful  Democrats. 
Preacher/activist  Jesse  Jackson  was  probably  the  best  known 
but  lacked  the  ability  to  move  much  beyond  the  part)'s 
African  American  core.  Senators  Al  Gore  of  Tennessee,  Joe 
Biden  of  Delaware,  and  Paul  Simon  of  Illinois  were  joined  by 
Congressman  Dick  Gephardt  of  Missouri  and  former 
Arizona  Governor  Bruce  Babbitt  in  a  field  that  ptmdits  came 
to  snidely  label  "the  Seven  Dwarfs." 

Dukakis,  aided  by  an  early  victory  in  neighboring  New 
Hampshire,  emerged  as  a  calm,  competent  figtire  in  a  con- 
fusing contest.  Primaries  whittied  the  field  down  quickly.  By 
Super  Tuesday,  only  Dukakis,  Jackson  and  Gore  remained. 
Gore  was  eliminated  when  he  lost  New  York  to  Dukakis. 
Jesse  Jackson  stubbornly  survived,  unexpectedly  vrinning  sev- 
eral primaries  and  caucuses,  including  Michigan,  and 
arrived  at  the  convention  with  the  second  largest  number  of 
delegates,  after  Dukakis. 

Although  national  conventions  may  not  be  the  deal-mak- 
ing hotbeds  of  years  past,  they  proved  to  be  crucial  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1988.  The  Democratic  National  Convention  cement- 
ed the  squabbling  Democrats  into  a  cohesive  force.  Jesse 
Jackson's  ruffled  feathers  were  soothed  and  Michael  Dukakis 
was  introduced  to  his  largest  national  audience  as  a  man  of 


WOMEN 
FOR 
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The  1988  campaign  was,  indeed,  marked  by  issues.  But 
the  campaign  issues  that  drew  the  most  attention  were  fair- 
ly trivial.  Democrats  mocked  Dan  Quayle  for  having  served  in 
the  National  Guard  instead  of  going  to  Vietnam  while  the 
Republicans  expressed  shock  that  Governor  Dukakis  didn't  require  students 
in  his  state  to  recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  at  school. 
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NEWORLEANS'88 


Bush's  choice  of  Dan  Quayle 
as  his  running  mate  did  not 
meet  with  universal  approval. 


The  1988  Republican  National  Convention  in  New 
Orleans  proved  to  be  the  critical  turning  point  in  George 
Bush's  road  to  the  White  House. 


OPPOSES 

Aid  To  Nicaraguan  Freedom  Fighters 

SUPPORTS 

OPPOSES 

?[ed%e  Not  To  Raise  Taxes 

SUPPORTS 

OPPOSES 

Death  Penalty  for  Drug  Dealers  Who  Commit  Murder 

SUPPORTS 

OPPOSES 

SDI  (Defense  Against  Nuclear  Attack) 

SUPPORTS 

OPPOSES 

Parental  Choice  In  Education  (Vouchers) 

SUPPORTS 

OPPOSES 

Balanced  Budget  Amendment 

SUPPORTS 

OPPOSES 

Voluntary  Prayer  In  Public  Schools 

SUPPORTS 

SLTPORTS 

Furloughs  For  Convicted  Felons 

OPPOSES 

SUPPORTS 

Abortion 

OPPOSES 

SUPPORTS 

Homosexual  Rights 

OPPOSES 

calm,  confident  competence.  His  choice  of  Texas  Senator 
Lloyd  Bentsen  as  a  running  mate  summoned  up  memories  of 
the  Boston/Austin  axis  from  llXiO  and  the  DcmocraLs  even 
look  up  waving  the  American  flag  again  (an  image  not  overly 
common  at  Democratic  gatherings  since  the  days  of  the 
Vietnam  War).  As  the  happy  convendon  closed,  national 
polls  showed  Michael  Dukakis  with  a  17-point  lead  over 
George  Bush  and  on  his  way  to  the  White  House. 

Likewise,  the  Republican  National  Convendon  would  be 
a  critical  point  in  the  campaign.  It  did  not  begin  with  a  good 
omen.  Bush's  choice  of  Dan  Quayle  as  his  running  mate 
turned  sour  almost  instantly.  Quayle,  a  U.S.  senator  from 
Indiana  who  had  been  generally  well  thought  of  before  his 
selection,  seemed  imprepared  to  handle  the  pressure  of  the 
national  press  corp.  It  did  not  prove  to  be  a  happy  choice 
and  gave  the  convention  a  rocky  start. 

It  is  often  conventional  wisdom  that  such  things  as 
national  conventions  and  speeches  are  hollow  rituals  and  all 
but  meaningless.  Marxist  historians  would  assure  us  that  it  is 
only  vast,  unconscious  economic  forces  that  create  history. 
The  campaign  of  1988  would  prove  that  wisdom  false.  When 
George  Bush  walked  to  the  podium  of  the  1988  Republican 
National  Convention  to  deliver  his  acceptance  speech,  he 
would  turn  the  campaign  around. 

As  familiar  a  figure  as  the  vice  president  may  have  been 
(and  a  figure  of  fun  in  not  a  few  circles),  most  Americans 
had  never  really  focused  on  George  Bush  before.  His  old 
school  New  England  manners  were  often  taken  to  be  weak- 
ness. His  loyalt}'  to  Reagan  was  often  taken  as  an  absence  of 
consistency.  Araied  with  a  speech  skillfully  honed  by  Peggy 
Noonan,  George  Bush  set  about  to  introduce  himself  to  the 
American  people. 

He  was  graceful,  self-effacing,  occasionally  funny  and  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  more  subtle,  sensitive,  caring  person 


George 

BUSH 


88 


Victory  '88 

2130  N.  Mayfilr  no0d 
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than  most  .\inericans  expected.  There  were  hard-edged 
slams  ag;\inst  Dukakis  and  ideological  red  meat  for  the 
Republicans,  hut  there  was  also  a  call  for  a  "kinder,  gender 
America."  With  that  one  speech,  George  Bush  may  have 
won  the  White  House. 

The  campaign  that  followed  was  a  hard  one.  The 
Republicans  inmiediatelv  launched  attacks  on  the  Democrats 
that  pulled  no  pimches  and  took  no  prisoners.  According  to 
the  Bush  camp,  Dukakis  pardoned  murderers,  polluted 
Boston  Harbor  and  didn't  want  school  kids  to  say  the  Pledge 
of  .\llegiance.  Still  assuming  he  was  far  ahead,  the  Dukakis 
campaign  dismissed  the  attacks  and  played  it  safe. 

The  calnmess  that  had  made  Dukakis  look  attractive  in 
the  uiHiilv  Democratic  primaries  began  to  look  cold  and 
impersonal  in  the  general  campaign.  For  all  of  George 
Bush's  slips  of  the  tongue  and  goofy  mannerisms,  he  looked 
real  and  human.  Mike  Dukakis  began  to  be  seen  as  The 
Iceman.  hi  the  second  debate,  CNN's  Bernard  Shaw 
opened  bv  asking  Dukakis  a  provocative  question  about  how 
he  would  react  if  his  wife  were  raped.  Observers  considered 
it  a  Softball  question  that  would  permit  the  Massachusetts 
governor  a  chance  to  show  his  warm  side,  h  was  the  sort  of 
question  that  allows  a  candidate  to  demonstrate  passion  for 
his  famih,  to  talk  about  violence,  to  discuss  any  number  of 
things.  Dukakis,  however,  responded  with  a  calm  lecture 
about  capital  punishment.  He  never  even  mentioned  his 
wife's  name. 

To  some,  he  might  have  demonstrated  admirable 
restraint.  To  the  television  audience,  he  confinned  his 
image  as  the  heartiess  technocrat. 

The  second  debate  had  been  the  last  chance  for  Dukakis 
to  halt  the  decline  that  had  been  underway  since  Bush's  con- 
vention speech.  The  last  three  weeks  of  the  campaign  were 
a  battle  to  turn  back  a  tide  that  had  already  gone  out.  Bv  the 
end,  Dukakis  was  even  able  to  express  some  passion  but  it 
was  too  late.  Election  Night  was  a  blowout.  George  Bush 
won  the  popular  vote  53%  to  45%,  the  Electoral  College  426 
to  112,  the  state  count  40  to  10.  Adding  insult  to  injury,  even 
one  of  the  Dukakis  presidential  electors  proved  unfaithful 
and  cast  her  vote  for  Lloyd  Bentsen  instead. 

The  Reagan  era  had  been  confirmed.  President  George 
Bush  woidd  go  on  to  be  a  successful  war  president  during 
Desert  Stonn  but  to  lose  the  Wliite  House  in  1992  when  he 
was  caught  between  a  recession  and  the  Ross  Perot  revolt. 
The  Clinton  vears  would  lie  bevond.* 


PRESIDENTIAL  DEBATE  No.  1 


SEPT.  25lh.  1988  V;iNSTON-SALEM.  NC 
WAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY 

The  presidential  debates  were  important  events  in  the 
campaign.  Dukakis  appeared  stronger  in  the  first 
debate  but  failed  to  stop  Bush  in  the  second. 
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The  RepubHcan  National  Convention  allowed  the  Bush  campaign  to  begin  defining  Michael  Dukakis  for  a 
nation  that  did  not  know  him  well,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  cartoonist  Gary  Trudeau's  "Doonesbury." 
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Michael  Dukakis  For  President 

(a  Keynoter  interview  by  Richard  Rector) 


Governor  Michael  Dukakis  was  born  on  November  3,  1933  in  Brooklinc, 
Massachusetts,  the  same  town  where  President  Kennedy  was  born.  Like  JFK  he  graduat- 
ed from  HaiTard  but  the  similarity  ends  there.  Unlike  Kennedy's  life  of  wealth  and  privi- 
lege, Dukakis  was  the  son  of  Greek  immigrants  and  had  to  work  his  way  up  the  ladder  hi 
1958,  he  was  elected  to  the  Brookline  Town  Council,  advancing  to  the  state  House  of 
Representatives  in  1962.  He  was  defeated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Lt.  Governor  in 
1970,  but  elected  Governor  in  1974.  Gov.  Dukakis  was  defeated  for  renomination  by  busi- 
nessman Ed  King  in  the  1978  Democratic  primary.   In  1982,  Dukakis  won  revenge  when  he 
defeated  Governor  King  and  was  then  reelected  in  1986. 
He  won  a  hard  fought  contest  for  the  1988  Democratic  presidential  nomination,  finishing  the  Democratic  convention  with 
a  big  lead  in  the  polls.  After  a  tough  campaign.  Vice  President  George  Bush  pulled  past  Dukakis  and  won.  Nonetheless,  Dukakis 
had  the  best  showing  of  any  Democrat  in  the  1980's  and  got  a  larger  percentage  of  the  vote  than  Bill  Clinton  would  in  1992. 
Today  he  is  the  Chainnan  of  the  Board  of  Amtrak  and  a  professor  of  political  science  at  Northeastern  University  in  Boston. 


Keynoter:  Did  President  Kennedy  influence  your  entiy  into 
politics  in  1962? 

Dukakis:  Well,  Jack  Kennedy  was  an  enonnously  important 
influence  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us  who  came  of  age  politically  in 
the  late  Fifties  and  early  Sixties,  and  of  course  he  was  a 
Massachusetts  guy.  It  was  a  dme  when  Massachusetts  politics 
was  tough,  one  of  the  three  or  four  most  corrupt  states  in  the 
country.  I  remember  knocking  on  doors  in  my  legislative  dis- 
trict in  1962  and  people  looking  at  me  and  saying,  'You  look 
honest,  I'll  vote  for  you."  Thank  God  I  had  parents  who  gave 
me  an  honest  looking  face.  (Chuckle)  I  ran  for  the 
Representadve  Town  Meeting  in  the  town  of  Brookline.  You 
can't  start  much  lower  on  the  totem  pole  than  that.  I  won  and 
became  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  organization  in  1960. 
So  I  was  already  into  this  pretty  heavily. 

Aieynoter;  What  was  your  1970  campaign  for  Lt.  Governor  like? 

Dukakis:  Kevin  White,  Mayor  of  Boston,  and  I  were  the 
Democratic  ticket  and  I'd  like  to  think  that  we  were  a  good 
ticket.  On  the  other  hand,  Frank  Sargent  had  just  become 
Governor  because  he  moved  up  from  Lt.  Governor  when 
John  Volpe  went  to  Washington  as  Nixon's  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  I  think  there  were  a  lot  of  people  who  said, 
"Well,  he's  only  just  got  there,  he's  only  been  there  two  years. 
Why  replace  him?"  So  we  were  beaten  very  decisively.  But  the 
fact  that  I  Wcis  the  party's  nominee  for  Lt.  Governor  in  1970 
set  the  stage  for  the  gubernatorial  race  in  '74. 

Keynoter:  Tell  us  about  your  first  election  as  Governor  in  1974. 

Dukakis:We\\,  it  was  the  last  of  the  guerrilla  campaigns.  If  you 
can  believe  this,  I  spent  a  total  of  $25,000  on  paid  media  in 
the  primary  to  beat  an  incumbent  Attorney  General  and  I 
didn't  spend  a  heck  of  a  lot  more  to  win  in  November  The 
state  was  beginning  to  slide  into  a  very  serious  recession  and 
unfortunately  it  brought  with  it  huge  economic  and  financial 
problems  which  I  inherited  in  1975.  But  I  was  able  to  win  both 
of  those  races  and  to  do  so  with  not  a  great  deal  of  money,  but 
with  thousands  and  thousands  of  volunteers  who  were  work- 
ing at  the  grassroots  for  me.  That's  always  been  the  way  I've 
nm  campaigns  and  won  them,  v«th  very  committed  volun- 
teers, lots  of  them  out  in  the  streets  banging  on  doors.  I  think 


both  major  political  parties  are  making  a  great  mistake  these 
days  in  walking  away  from  grassroots  organizations,  particu- 
larly my  party.  We  are  not  going  to  outspend  the  other  guys; 
we  can  certainly  out  work  them.  I'm  not  talking  about  a  last 
minute,  three-week  get  out  the  vote  campaign,  which  we  do 
very  well.  I'm  talking  about  a  party  organization  in  the 
precincts  that's  there  all  the  time,  every  day.  If  we  had  that, 
the  other  side  couldn't  touch  us. 

Keynoter:  Wliat  happened  when  you  lost  your  re-election  bid 
in  1978? 

Dukakis:  Well,  a  lot  of  things  happened.  First,  I  told  people 
that  I  wasn't  going  to  raise  their  taxes  and  I  had  to  because  the 
state  deficit  was  five  times  what  we  thought  it  was  when  I  was 
elected.  But  that  was  my  fault.  Second,  I  had  to  make  a  lot  of 
tough  decisions,  some  of  which  weren't  very  popular  I  think 
I  was  a  litde  too  cocky  for  my  own  good.  Although  it  was  a  very 
painful  loss,  I  came  back  in  '82  and  won.  I  was  a  much  better 
governor  the  second  time  around.  Losing  can  be  therapeutic 
but  I  don't  recommend  it  as  a  steady  diet. 


A  Democrat  from  Massachusetts,  it  was  only  natural  for 
Dukakis  to  associate  himself  with  the  glory  days  of  JFK- 
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Keynoter:  did  \  ou  seek  die  Deniocradc  Presidendal  nom- 
inadon  in  1988? 

Dukakis:  First.  I'd  like  to  diink  it  was  because  people  saw  in  me 
somebody  who  was  very  different  from  Ronald  Reagan. 
Second,  because  1  had  a  remarkable  group  of  ver\',  \en  dedi- 
cated volunteers  across  the  countiy  We  had  about  400,000 
indixidiial  contributors,  which  gives  you  some  sense  of  just 
how  broad  it  was.  We  did  a  teirific  job  in  the  primary. 
Unfortunately  I  ran  a  lousy  final  campaign  and  it's  nobody's 
fault  but  m\  own. 

Keynoter:  There  was  a  contro\'ers\-  earlv  in  the  campaign  when 
it  was  re\  ealed  that  vour  campaign  manager  John  Sasso  had 
produced  the  Joe  Biden/Neil  Kinnock  tape  that  drove 
Senator  Biden  from  the  race.  Wliat  is  your  perspective  on  that? 

Dukakis:  \Ve\\.  it  was  a  serious  mistake  in  judgment.  I'm  some- 
body that's  got  enonnous  respect  for  John  Sasso  and  think  the 
world  of  him.  But  I  was  determined  to  try  and  run  a  positive 
campaign  and  that  simply  wasn't  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  want- 
ed mv  campaign  to  be  involved  in.  It's  too  bad  because  as  a 
result  I  lost  John  as  campaign  manager  and  that  was  an  enor- 
mous loss,  no  question  about  it.  Paradoxically  as  it  turned  out 


Joe  was  apparendy  walking  around  with  a  serious  cerebral 
problem  unbeknownst  to  him  and  as  he  said  to  me  later  on  if 
he  had  stayed  in  the  race  he  might  not  be  alive  today.  So  fate 
works  in  strange  and  wondrous  ways  but  who  would  have 
thought  it  at  the  time? 

Keynoter:  How  do  you  feel  about  your  performance  in  all  of  the 
nationally  televised  Democratic  candidates  debates  that  year? 

Dukakis:  We  had  45  primaiy  debates;  1  made  39  of  them.  We 
were  so  used  to  debating  each  other  that  by  the  last  one  I 
think  we  all  had  memorized  everybody  else's  lines.  It  gives 
you  an  opportunit)'  to  get  out  there  and  give  people  a  sense 
of  who  you  are.  The  primar)'  is  a  long,  long  race  and  you  are 
going  to  be  out  there  in  public  debating,  discussing,  speaking 
thousands  of  times.  So  I  don't  know  that  any  of  those  prima- 
iy debates  were  particularly  decisive.  But  it  was  a  good  process 
and  I  certainly  developed  an  enormous  amount  of  respect  for 
the  folks  that  I  was  mnning  against. 

Keynoter:  After  the  New  York  primary,  Al  Gore  dropped  out 
learing  just  Jesse  Jackson  and  you.  Most  campaign  books 
claim  that  you  had  a  bad  relationship  with  Jesse  Jackson.  Is 
that  an  accurate  picture? 


The  1988  campaign  drew  a  large  field  of  Democratic  hopefuls,  none  of  whom  seemed  a  major  national  figure.  Cynics  in  the 
media  dubbed  them  "The  Seven  Dwarfs"  but  Dukakis  emerged  from  the  pack  in  the  primaries.  (L  to  R)  Congressman  Dick 
Gephardt,  Gov.  Mike  Dukakis,  Sen.  Joe  Biden,  Sen.  Al  Gore,  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  Sen.  Paul  Simon  and  Gov.  Bruce  Babbitt. 
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Jesse  Jackson  ran  a  strong  campaign  in  1988,  running  ahead  of  Gephardt,  Biden,  Gore, 
Simon  and  Babbitt  and  winning  more  delegates  than  anyone  except  Dukakis  but  was 
never  seriously  considered  as  his  running  mate.  The  Democrats  knew  they  had  over 
90%  of  the  black  vote  with  or  without  Jackson  on  the  ticket. 


Dukakis:  Oh,  I  think  we  had  a  pretty  good  relationship.  I  mean 
Jesse  is  his  own  guy,  he's  unique  and  he's  Jesse.  If  he  agrees 
with  you  he'll  tell  you  and  if  he  disagrees  with  you  he'll  tell  you 
and  I'm  kind  of  the  same  type  of  guy.  So  we  had  our  agree- 
ments and  our  disagreements.  But  I  think  on  the  whole  it  was 
a  good  reladonship.  I  never  listened  to  Jesse  Jackson  without 
learning  something  during  that  campaign.  He's  not  only  got 
great  eloquence,  but  he  has  a  remarkable  ability  to  come  up 
with  insights  about  what's  going  on  that  many  of  us  don't. 

Keynoter:  Can  you  tell  us  about  choosing  Lloyd  Bentsen  as 
your  running  mate? 

Dukakis:  Certainly  one  of  the  best  things  I  did  during  the  cam- 
paign. Not  only  because  Lloyd  was  a  terrific  running  mate  but 
because  of  the  way  we  did  it.  I'd  like  to  think  that  we  kind  of 
laid  out  a  model  for  how  you  select  a  running  mate.  My  only 
regret  is  that  I  didn't  involve  Lloyd  more  actively  in  develop- 
ing campaign  strategy.  Remember  he  had  mn  and  beaten 
Bush  decisively  for  the  senate  in  Texas  and  he  knew  him. 
Unfortunately,  the  two  of  us  were  so  busy  nmning  around  the 
country  we  didn't  spend  enough  time  thinking  about  the 
campaign  strategy. 

Keynoter:  We  have  all  seen  convention  coverage  on  television 
and  some  of  our  readers  have  seen  it  from  the  convention 
floor  but  what  is  it  like  on  the  other  side  of  the  podium 
accepting  the  nomination  of  your  Party  ? 

Dukakis:  Certainly  one  of  the  great  moments  in  my  life.  We 
had  an  extremely  successful  primary;  we  were  coming  out  of 
that  convention  with  a  very  unified  party  that  was  raring  to  go. 
It  was  probably  one  of  the  best  speeches  I  ever  made.  It  was  a 
very  emotional  moment  for  me.  Here  is  a  kid  whose  parents 
came  over  on  the  boat  and  he's  his  party's  nominee  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  You  know,  only  in  America. 
So,  it  was  emotional;  it  was  important.  I  was  surrounded  by 
people,  many  of  whom  had  worked  their  heads  off  for  me, 
including  my  own  state  delegation.  They  were  right  across 
from  the  podium.  I  could  see  them;  these  were  people  who 
had  been  part  of  my  life  for  years  and  years.  It  was  a  very  spe- 
cial moment  for  Kitty  and  for  me. 

Keynoter:  You  were  the  first  Greek-American  nominated  for 
President  by  a  major  political  party.  [The  first  Greek- 
American  vice  presidential  candidate  was  Republican  Spiro 


Agnew  in  1968].  What  was  the  response  from  the  Greek- 
American  community? 

Dukakis:  Terrific,  absolutely  terrific.  The  Greek  people  are 
very  proud  of  our  ethnicity  (as  anyone  knows,  who  knows  a 
Greek).  But  I  cannot  say  enough  for  the  Greek-American 
community.  They  just  responded,  supported,  worked,  con- 
tributed, pushed,  recmited.  It's  incredible,  and  that  was  true 
whether  you  were  in  Chicago,  with  a  huge  Greek  community 
of  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  a  litde  town  in  Iowa  where  there 
was  one  pizza  place  and  it  was  the  only  Greek  family  in  town. 
They  were  just  remarkable. 

Keynoter:  Can  you  give  us  your  reflections  on  your  debates 
with  George  Bush? 

Dukakis:  I  thought  I  did  pretty  well  in  the  first  one.  I  didn't  do 
as  well  in  the  second  one  obviously.  I  think  we  should  have 
been  tougher  when  it  came  to  setdng  the  terms  for  those 
debates.  We  spent  much  too  much  dme  debating  details  with 
the  Bush  campaign  and  we  ultimately  did  not  do  what  the 
commission  had  recommended.  If  I  had  to  do  it  over  again  I 
would  simply  have  said  to  Jim  Baker,  "Look,  I'm  going  to  be 
there  and  if  your  guy's  there,  fine.  If  he  is  not,  I'll  debate  an 
empty  chair"  That  was  the  advice  I  gave  Clinton  and  his  peo- 
ple and  as  you  recall  they  did  that  in  '92  and  basically  forced 
Bush  and  Baker  to  stop  fooling  around  and  to  get  serious 
about  a  series  of  three  debates.  But  there  isn't  any  single  rea- 
son why  you  win  or  lose  a  campaign.  I  think  what  happened 
in  '88  is  that  I  made  a  basic  judgment  that  I  was  not  going  to 
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respond  to  the  Bush  attack  campaign,  hi  retrospect  that  was  a 
fatal  mistake.  You've  got  to  have  a  strategy  for  dealing  with  it 
and  I  didn't. 

Keymoter:  How  did  vou  feel  about  Senator  Bentsen's  perfor- 
mance in  his  debate  with  Senator  Quayle? 

Dukakis:  He  was  terrific.  Poor  Quayle  looked  so  nervous  and 
unsure  of  himself  that  it  was  no  contest.  1  thought  it  was  a 
pretty  good  example  of  the  difference  between  Bush  and  me 
when  it  came  to  picking  people  for  important  positions. 
Picking  vour  running  mate  is  the  first  really  presidenUal  deci- 
sion \ou  make  in  a  campaign. 

Keynoter:You  were  criticized  for  your  handling  of  attacks  from 
the  Bush  campaign.  What  is  your  response  to  that? 

Dukakis:  The  criticism  is  absolutely  sound.  If  there  is  one  les- 
son to  be  learned  from  the  1988  campaign  it  is  that  whether 
you  like  it  or  not  you  have  got  to  be  ready  for  the  kind  of 
attack  campaign  that  Bush  ran  and  you  have  got  to  have  a 


u 


strateg)'  for  dealing  with  it.  1  had  mn  a  very  positive  campaign 
in  the  primary.  I  wanted  to  keep  it  that  way.  I  thought  people 
were  Ured  of  the  kind  of  polarization  that  we  had  had  under 
Reagan.  It's  pretty  obvious  that  all  of  that  is  interesting  and 
noble,  but  if  you  want  to  be  President  of  the  United  States  you 
can't  let  the  other  guy  pick  you  apart.  Bill  Clinton  did  not 
make  that  mistake  in  '92. 

Keynoter:  The  image  of  you  riding  in  a  tank  turned  out  to  be 
an  unfortunate  one.  There  is  an  almost  identical  film  of 
George  Bush  driving  a  tank.  Did  you  consider  using  that  in 

your  own  ads? 

Dukakis:  No,  1  didn't.  We  also  had  TV  clips  of  George  Bush 
recidng  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  inaccurately.  Now,  do  you 
use  that  or  don't  you?  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  spent  a  lot  of  my 
life  since  1988  trying  to  remn  the  campaign. 

Keynoter:  In  the  last  days  of  the  campaign  you  campaigned 
non-stop  for  53  hours.  Any  memories  of  that  you  can  share? 

Dukakis:  Well,  when  you  have  been  campaigning  for  nearly 
two  years  and  you  are  in  the  last  lap  of  the  campaign,  I'm  a 
great  believer  in  letting  fly.  You  can  do  your  sleeping  after- 
wards. Al  Gore  and  Joe  Lieberman  did  the  same  thing  to  good 
effect.  Bush  was  criticized  for  taking  too  much  time  off  in  that 
last  couple  of  weeks.  That's  the  home  stretch.  You  know  I'm 
an  old  cross-country  mnner  and  you  don't  sit  back  with  the 
tape  in  sight,  you  go  for  it.  We  went  for  it. 

Keynoter:  What  was  it  like  on  election  night,  November  8, 
1988? 
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The  debates  were  a  significant  factor  in 
1988.  Dukakis  showed  well  in  the  first 
debate  but  not  as  well  in  the  second.  As 
usual,  the  media  didn't  like  either  candidate. 
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Dukakis:  Well,  it  wasn't  pleasant.  You  hate  to  lose.  Part  of  the 
problem  was  that  I  came  very  close  in  a  dozen  states.  I  mean 
one  point,  two  points,  three  points  and,  had  we  been  able  to 
flip  those  states.  I'd  have  become  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  early  exit  polls  indicated  that  we  might  win  a  num- 
ber of  those  states.  So,  I  was  still  doing  television  feeds  at  four 
and  five  and  six  in  the  afternoon  on  Election  Day  to  some  of 
those  states.  I  never  really  had  time  to  think  about  it  but  I 
knew  that  we  were  in  trouble  and  I  knew  that  we  had  not  run 
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a  good  campaign,  sadly.  So,  1  wasn't  surprised  at  the  end,  but 
winning  is  better  than  losing. 

Keynoter:  The  campaign  book  All  By  Myself  claimed  that  your 
biggest  mistake  was  tiying  to  micromanage  the  campaign.  Is 
that  an  unfair  criticism? 

Dukakis:You  can't  possibly  micromanage  a  campaign  but  I'm 
one  of  these  guys  who  would  never  permit  one's  cainj)aign  to 
nm  a  commercial  without  my  watching  it.  It  seems  to  me  at 
that  level  you  have  got  to  exercise  some  pretty  substantial 
oversight  over  your  own  campaign.  But  most  of  the  time  I  was 
out  there  doing  the  very  best  I  could.  Maybe  I  should  have 
micromanaged  it  a  little  more.  [Chuckle] 

Keynoter:  What  do  you  think  about  the  claim  Sidney 
Blumenthal  made  in  his  book  Pledging  Allegiance  that  the  main 
importance  of  the  1988  election  is  that  it  was  the  last 
Presidential  election  of  the  Cold  War? 

Dukakis:  I  think  there's  something  to  that.  Democrats  have 
always  tended  to  suffer  from  these  constant  attacks  by 
Republicans  that  we  are  "soft  on  defense"  and  "soft  on  nation- 
al securitv."  I  remember  the  Bush  people  criticizing  me  for 
being  a  "multilateralist"  whatever  that  means;  it  sounds  almost 
pornographic.  But  I'm  a  guy  that  believes  very  strongly  that 
the  U.S.  is  most  effective  always  when  we  are  working  closely 
with  our  allies  within  the  international  community.  Wlien  we 
go  it  alone,  we  get  into  trouble.  I  thought  it  was  interesting 
that  after  Bush  was  elected  he  suggested  that  it  was  time  for  a 
"New  World  Order,"  which  sounded  rather  "multilateralist"  to 
me.  But  there's  no  question  that  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  has 
fundamentally  changed  a  lot  of  domestic  politics  in  this  coun- 
try, and  I  think  it's  precisely  because  the  fear  of  Communism 
thing,  the  accusation  that  Democrats  were  "soft  on 
Communism."  That  kind  of  stuff  no  longer  really  connects 
and  I  suppose  '88  was  the  last  year  when  that  kind  of  argu- 
ment could  be  made  effectively. 

Keynoter:  My  friends  and  I  have  always  debated  this  question 
would  President  Dukakis  have  entered  the  Gulf  War?  I  have 
always  thought  that  since  Senator  Kennedy,  Tip  O'Neill  and 
most  of  the  other  Massachusetts  Democrats  favored  sanctions 
over  war,  that  would  have  been  your  position  also.  Am  I  right? 

Dukakis:  No,  I  was  impressed  with  Admiral  Crowe's  position 
on  this  issue,  which  was  more  than  just  economic  sanctions 
and  less  then  full-fledged  intei"vention.  Crowe  basically  said  to 
use  economic  sanctions,  but  enforce  them  militarily.  So,  that's 
where  I  would  have  been  on  that  issue,  and  I  think  it  was  the 
right  place  to  be. 

Keynoter:  During  1992,  political  writers  described  presidential 
hopeful  Paul  Tsongas  as  "Another  Greek  from 
Massachusetts."  What  was  your  reaction  to  that? 

Dukakis:  Well,  he's  certainly  another  Greek  from 
Massachusetts,  another  proud  Greek  from  Massachusetts. 
Paul  and  I  obviously  agreed  on  a  lot  of  things  but  he  had  a  dif- 
ferent approach  and  he  was  a  different  guy  and  a  very  impres- 
sive guy.  A  guy  who  started  out  as  a  City  Councilor  in  Lowell 
and  just  got  better  and  better  and  stronger  and  stronger.  He 
was  a  remarkable  human  being  as  well  as  a  public  servant.  We 
really  miss  him.  He  was  a  rare  guy,  but  a  different  guy  from 
Mike  Dukakis.  But  we  are  both  the  kids  of  immigrants  and 
very  proud  of  it  and  very  proud  of  our  heritage.* 
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«  Dukakis 
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The  two  "Duke"  buttons  on  the  upper  left 
were  from  the  Iowa  caucus.  The  "Rally"  button 
on  the  upper  right  is  from  Dukakis'  announcement. 
There  is  a  story  that  the  "Veterans"  button  on  the  lower 
left  is  from  the  national  convention  and  refers  to  long- 
time Dukakis  staff  members  rather  than  citizens  who 
served  in  the  mihtary. 


FOR^ 


DUKAKIS 


is>^"  Reclaiming  ^ 
^/  NEW  ORLEANS  ^ 
<c^^^  lor  the  i5 

^cOUKE/f 


BENTSEN 


'88 


►  i9 
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Divided  Loyalties: 
Bob  Graham  and  Bill  Grant 


With  Florida's  growing  population  and  its  subsequent 
increase  in  Electoral  College  votes,  it  becomes  more  likely 
ever)'  year  tliat  a  Floridian  will  be  on  a  national  ticket.  When 
state  senator  Bob  Graham  was  elected  Governor  in  1978,  his 
populariU'  made  him  the  subject  of  much  presidential  or 
\ice  presidential  talk.  The  fact  that  he  is  the  nephew  of  the 
late  Washington  Post  publisher  Katharine  Graham  certainly 
helped  in  that  regard.  Bob  Graham  served  two  terms  as 
Governor  and  is  in  his  tliird  tenn  as  US  Senator. 

Talk  of  a  Bob  Graham  vice  presidential  candidacy  has 
occurred  in  1984,  1988,  1992  and  2000.  But  the  year  that 
he  got  the  most  attention  was  1988.  It  was  felt  that 
Governor  Michael  Dukakis  a  northern  liberal  Governor, 
would  need  to  balance  his  ticket  with  a  southern  moderate 
U.S.  Senator  -  and  Bob  Graham  fit  that  description. 
Conservative  Democratic  congressman  Bill  Grant,  who  rep- 
resented Florida's  2nd  District  (Tallahassee  and  most  of 
the  panhandle),  organized  a  Bob  Graham  for  Vice 
President  Committee,  which  issued  a  button.  The  Florida 
Democratic  Part\'  followed  suit  issuing  their  own  button. 
Dukakis  did  pick  a  southern  moderate  U.S.  Senator  but  it 
was  Lloyd  Bentsen  not  Bob  Graham. 

That  was  not  the  end  of  the  stor\'.  In  1989  Bill  Grant 
joined  the  GOP.  He  was  defeated  for  reelection  in  1990  by 
Democrat  Pete  Peterson,  a  former  POW  from  the  Vietnam 
War.  Peterson  served  3  teniis  in  Congress  and  then  went  on 
to  serve  as  US  .Ainbassador  to  Vietnam.  But  that's  still  not  the 
end  of  the  story.  When  Bob  Graham  faced  reelecdon  to  the 
US  Senate  in  1992,  his  Republican  opponent  was  none  other 
than  Bill  Grant.* 


by  Richard  Rector 


BOB 
GRAHAM 

F=OR 
GOVERNOR 


Politics  is  funny.  Democratic 
Congressman  Bill  Grant 
boosted  Democratic  Senator 
Bob  Graham  for  VP  in  1988. 
Grant  later  switched  to  the 
GOP  and  ran  for  the  Senate 
against  Graham  in  1992. 
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PROFILES  IN  DEED 

The  APIC  Hall  of  Fame:  Monroe  D.  Ray  APIC  #3 


by  Albert  Salter 


There  is  a  prime  mover  of  every  group,  and  the  birth  and 
organization  of  what  would  become  the  American  Political 
Items  Collectors,  were  the  result  of  the  vision  of  one  man 
more  than  any  other  person.  That  was  Monroe  Ray.  Monroe 
D.  Ray  of  Belmont,  New  York  was  born  May  7,  1887,  during 
the  first  term  of  fellow-New  Yorker  Grover  Cleveland.  Wlien 
Ray  died  Febnian'  24,  1974  at  the  time  of  the  Watergate  scan- 
dal, he  had  lived  through  sixteen  presidencies. 

Ray,  who  was  known  to  have  an  outstanding  collection  of 
gubernatorial  and  senatorial  pins  cataloged  by  state  and  year, 
started  collecting  as  early  as  1921,  and  was  active  in  setting  up 
portable  displays  to  show  political  memorabilia  as  early  as  the 
1930s.  It  was  Ray  who  wrote  a  1945  letter  to  other  collectors 
known  to  him  and  John  Barkley  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  urging 
the  formation  of  a  national  organization  of  those  interested 
in  political  memorabilia. 

The  response  to  his  letter  was  positive  and  the  founding 
members  of  the  National  Political  Items  Collectors  (soon  to  be 
known  as  the  American  Political  Items  Collectors)  named  Ray 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  new  group.  Barkley  had  tried  to  get 
Ray  to  assume  the  presidency  but,  when  he  demurred,  Joe  Fuld 
was  named  to  the  office. 

By  this  time  Ray  was  a  veteran  master  of  the  traveling  politi- 
cal items  display.  He  had  exhibited  in  New  York  City,  Buffalo, 
Newark  and  other  eastern  cities.  His  exhibits  featured  panels 
that  were  50  feet  long  free-standing  units,  as  well  as  large  ban- 
ners and  other  wall  displays.  In  July  1949,  part  of  his  collection 
of  over  20,000  items,  including  40  frames  of  buttons  and  badges 
as  well  as  wall  displays,  was  featured  in  the  National  Hobby 
Exhibition  in  Toronto's  Exhibit  Park  Coliseum.  Ray's  display 
was  nmner-up  as  Best  of  Show.  In  a  1952  reference  to  Ray's  dis- 
play at  the  Rochester,  New  York  Savings  Bank,  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  claimed  that  the  25,000  items  shown, 
including  buttons,  badges,  autographs,  ash  trays,  hats,  canes, 
umbrellas,  banners,  broadsides,  and  more,  constituted  the 
largest  collection  of  political  memorabilia  in  the  country. 


Monroe  Ray  in  1972 


As  an  added  attraction,  Ray  distributed  campaign  buttons 
for  both  parties  as  well  as  get-oiU-the-vote  pins.  He  demon- 
strated from  the  start  his  commitment  to  Al^IC  principles.  In 
1958,  Ray  and  his  wife  moved  to  Montour  Falls,  Allegheny 
County,  New  York  where  Ray  was  custodian  of  the  county 
office  biuldings.  He  created  the  Museum  of  Political 
Americana,  chartered  by  The  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  was  a  gymnasium-sized  room  decorated  with  a  myriad 
of  posters,  banners  and  display  cases,  featuring  the  Ray  collec- 
tion of  what  was  by  then  over  50,000  pieces.  But  in  November 
of  1959  the  museiun  was  discontinued  and  Ray  again  took  to 
the  road  with  his  portable  displays  across  the  state  of  New  York. 
Then  ill  health  caught  up  with  him  and  his  enjoyment  of  the 
hobby  he  had  done  so  much  to  create  eventually  diminished. 

When  APIC  was  subsequently  re-organized  in  1960, 
Monroe  Ray  was  named  Secretar\'-Treasurer  Emeritus  in 
recognition  of  his  incalculable  contributions  to  the  organiza- 
tion he  helped  found.  In  May  of  1973,  less  than  a  year  before 
he  died,  Ray  moved  back  to  Belmont,  to  be  close  to  one  of  his 
three  daughters.  He  suffered  a  sti  oke  that  July,  a  second  one 
the  following  January,  and  passed  away  a  month  later. 

As  a  young  man,  APIC  member  Robert  Lowe  (a  past  pres- 
ident of  the  old  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  APIC  Chapter) 
knew  Ray.  He  considered  him  the  best  source  for  new  mem- 
bers on  matters  of  condition  and  cost,  and  invaluable  in  get- 
ting the  NYPA  chapter  started.  On  May  11,  1974,  shordy  after 
Ray's  death  at  age  86,  NYPA  officially  changed  its  name  to  the 
Monroe  D.  Ray  Chapter,  and  in  1993  the  George  R.  Lunn 
Chapter  of  Albany  merged  with  the  Ray  chapter,  providing 
service  to  all  New  York  State  except  the  New  York  City  region. 
The  chapter  continues  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  man  most 
responsible  for  establishing  oiu"  organization.* 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you  if  you  have  any  information  on 
APIC  Hall  of  Fame  inductees  you  feel  should  be  included  in 
"Profiles  in  Deed."  Email:  jasalter@intrepid.net,  or  find  my 
mailing  address  in  the  APIC  directory. 

For  further  information  see 

-  Brown,  Joseph  "John  W.  Barkley,  APIC  #2,"  The  Keynoter, 

Winter,  1986 

-Harris,  U.I.  Chick,  "Monroe  D.  Ray,  APIC  #3,"  The 
Keynoter,  Spring,  1969 

-  Monroe  D.  Ray  Chapter  History,  Monroe  D.  Ray  Chapter, 

undated  summary 

-  The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  New  York, 

August  10,  1952 

-  Sullivan,  Ed  "American  Political  Items  Collectors  -  The 

First  Fifty,"  The  Keynoter,  Siunmer,  1995 

-  Wellsville  Daily  Reporter,  New  York,  Jime  9,  1949  (as 

reported  in  imdated  APIC  flyer) 
Also  see 

-  Copy  of  imdated,  unidentified  newspaper  obituary  in 

APIC  archives 

-  Copy  of  letter  to  U.I.  Harris  from  S.  Bruce  Ray,  dated 

March  1,  1974  in  APIC  archives 

-  Letter   to   author   from   Robert   O.   Lowe,  dated 

11/30/2001,  in  APIC  archives 
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FIRST  STEPS:  The  Early  Memorabilia  of  National  Party  Nominees 

Andrew  Johnson 

A  tailor  not  cut-out  to  lead  the  nation 

by  Albert  Salter 


.-Viidrew  Johnson's  tenacity  and  persistence  have  alwa\^ 
fascinated  me.  The  earh  political  histon  of  this  self-educat- 
ed tailor  from  Green\ille.  Tennessee  started  widi  his  selec- 
tion as  an  town  .\ldennan  in  1828.  Earh  biogi"aphers  incor- 
recdv  reported  Johnson  s  election  as  Ma\  or  of  the  to\NTi  as 
taking  place  in  1830  (rather  than  the  acmal  date  of  1834),  as 
pointed  out  bv  Hans  Trefousse  in  his  1989  biographv  of 
Johnson.  WTiat  pleases  me  is  diat  I  ha\e  in  m\  collection  of 
early  memorabilia  of  those  nominated  for  \ice  president  and 
president,  the  pair  of  brassed  tailor  shears  presented  to 
Johnson  b\  aldemien  William  Carter  and  .Alexander  Bro^m 
when  Johnson  was  named  Mavor.  The  inscription  contains 
the  date  and  the  words  "To  Mayor  .\ndrew  Johnson, 
Greemille." 

Johnson  went  on  to  sen  e  in  the  state  legislature,  state  sen- 
ate, U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  as  governor  and 
then  as  military  governor  .\fter  his  presidencx,  he  \n  as  elect- 
ed U.S.  Senator  the  onh-  ex-president  to  do  so.  A  Democrat, 
named  on  die  Union  Ticket  as  Lincoln's  nmnins:  mate  in 
1864,  he  acceded  to  the  presidency  on  Lincoln  s  deadi. 

A  man  known  for  his  stubbornness  and  lack  of  political 
tact,  he  made  more  enemies  as  president  tiian  friends,  losing 
support  of  southern  Democrats,  and  unable  to  win  die  trust 
of  Republicans.  His  impeachment  proceedings  were  led  by 
Thaddeus  Stevens  and  the  Radical  Republicans. 

\Mth  the  brassed  shears,  mv  collection  also  holds  a  carte 
de  visite  oi ]ohn^on  as  Governor,  and  a  19  centtnx  photo  of 
the  Johnson  tailor  shop,  now  moved  to  the  Johnson  museiun 
in  Greenxille.* 


3  ox 


As  I  am  presently  doing  research  on  the  subject  of  early  memora- 
bilia of  national  nominees,  I'd  appreciate  knmi'ing  of  such  artifacts 
in  your  collection.  If  you  can  send  me  a  Xeivx  copy  of  any  such  piece 
for  any  nominee  with  as  much  infonnation  on  the  item  as  possible, 
I  -will  see  that  you  receive  appmpiiate  credit  if  the  piece  is  shoion  in 
this  series.  My  address  is  in  \nur  .\PIC  Director. 


E.>LVrK. 


Before  he  entered  politics,  Andrew  Johnson  was  a  tailor.  WTien 
chosen  Mavor  of  Greemille.  Tennessee,  tvvo  cit\'  aldermen  pre- 
sented him  with  the  brassed  tailor  shears  above  inscribed  "'To 
Mayor  Andrew  Johnson.  Greemille."  Johnson  went  on  to  become 
U.S.  Senator.  Governor.  Vice  President  and  President. 
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1912:  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  for  President 

by  Michael  Kelly 


Pictured  here  is  a  rare  example  of  an  obscure  presi- 
dential hopeful,  Gov.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  of  Connecticut. 
Baldwin  was  a  distinguished  jurist,  scholar  and  teacher, 
who  was  both  a  successful  lawyer  and  a  professor  at  Yale 
Law  School.  A  genuine  scholar,  Baldwin  held  leadership 
positions  in  numerous  professional  organizations.  He 
served  as  President  of  the  American  Social  Science 
Association,  the  International  Law  Association,  the 
American  Historical  Association,  the  Political  Science 


Association,  the  American  Society  for  the  Judicial 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes  and  the  Connecticut 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Baldwin  was  chief  justice 
of  the  Connecticut  Supreme  (]oint  when  a  split  in 
Republican  ranks  in  1910  allowed  him  to  defeat 
Republican  Charles  A.  Goodwin  for  governor.  When  up 
for  re-election  in  1912,  any  attempt  at  Connecticut 
Republican  unity  was  shattered  by  the  Roosevelt-Taft  war- 
fare at  the  presidential  level  and  Democrat  Gov.  Baldwin 
easily  won  a  second  term. 

Connecticut  Democrats  were  proud  of  their  governor 
and  put  him  forward  for  president  at  the  1912 
Democratic  Convention.  Baldwin  had  support  beyond  his 
home  state's  14  delegates,  as  he  won  22  votes  for  presi- 
dent on  the  first  ballot  of  the  convention  that  finally  nom- 
inated Woodrow  Wilson  after  a  long  and  heated  battle. 
Wilson  also  benefited  from  Republican  disunity  and  won 
the  Wliite  House  in  November.  Wlio  knows?  Somewhere 
out  there  may  be  a  Wilson /Baldwin  coattail  item  waiting 
to  be  discovered.* 


19th  Century  photo  of  the  Andrew  Johnson  Tailor  Shop. 
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Jews  in  American  Politics 

(an  APIC  book  review  by  Michael  Kelly) 


Jeics  in  Amnicayi  Politics,  edited  bv  L.  Sandv  Maisel  and 
Ira  X.  Forman.  Introduction  by  Sen.  Joseph 
Liebemian.  ISBN  0-7425-0181-1.  518  pages  with  150 
photographs.  PiibHshed  bv  Rowan  &:  Littlefield. 


"Reading yra'i  iii  Ammcan  Politics  is  like  finding  a 
missing  puzzle  piece.  Never  before  has  diere 
been  such  a  detailed  account  of  the  Jewish  polit- 
ical experience..." 

-  Sen.  Barbara  Boxer 

"The  Jew's  have  'drei  velt:  di  velt,  yene  \elt  un 
Roosevelt'  (Three  worlds:  this  world,  the  other 
world  and  Roosevelt")." 

-Judge  Jonah  Goldstein 

To  say  there  has  been  an  ethnic  aspect  to  American  politics  is 
to  state  the  ob\ious.  From  the  first  Irish  political  machines  in  New 
York  and  Boston  to  the  newest  campaigns  appealing  to  .\lbanian 
and  Haitian  immigrants,  the  politics  of  this  nation  has  been  filled 
h\  voices  speaking  in  diverse  accents.  Religions  ha\e  been  politi- 
cal forces  since  the  days  when  the  religious  dissenters  foimded 
Massachusetts,  Quakers  founded  PennsN'h-ania  and  Cadiolics 
founded  Man  land.  But  Jews  have  been  imusual  in  their  politics, 
usually  eschewing  the  consen  atism  their  education  and  earnings 
would  normally  indicate.  As  Milton  Himmelfarb  once  said,  'Jews 
earn  like  Episcopalians  and  vote  like  Puerto  Ricans." 

Ira  Forman  (APIC  #  4959)  had  the  initial  inspiration  for  Jews 
in  American  Politics  when  he  read  newspaper  accounts  in  1988  stat- 
ing that  Bella  .\bzug  had  been  the  first  Jewish  w  oman  elected  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Forman  recalled  that  Eorence 
Prag  Kahn  had  entered  the  House  in  1925.  Seeing  a  gap  in  the 


literature  of  .American  poHtical  histon;  Forman  recruited 
Professor  Sandy  Maisel  and  a  blue  ribbon  advisory  committee  to 
assemble  this  book.  The  result  is  a  valuable  and  interesting 
resource  for  historians  and  collectors. 

With  an  introduction  by  2000  \ice  presidential  nominee 
Joseph  lieberman,  Jeivs  in  Ammcan  Politics  presents  a  series  of 
essav  s  about  Jewish  .Americans  in  a  variet\'  of  political  roles  (elect- 
ed and  appointed  officials,  judges,  part)'  leaders,  radicals,  conser- 
ratives,  etc.)  followed  b\'  biographical  profiles,  rosters  of  Jewish 
office  holders  in  diverse  posts  (from  cabinet  members  and  ambas- 
sadors to  mayors  and  state  officers)  and  anal\'ses  of  selected  elec- 
tions. 

Whether  or  not  one  has  a  specific  interest  in  Jewish  .American 
life,  this  is  a  fascinating  book.  The  essavs  combine  a  high  level  of 
scholarly  discourse  with  a  depth  of  information  and  perspective. 
The  biographical  sketches  (many  of  which  are  illustrated  with 
campaign  items)  provide  wonderftil  detail  on  all  those  mavors, 
governors,  congressmen  and  senators  whose  names  adorn  those 
local  and  coattail  items  found  in  most  of  our  collections. 

That  being  said,  these  sketches  still  tantalize  us  with  a  desire 
for  more  detail.  A  good  example  is  the  storv'  of  Lewis  Charles 
Levin,  the  first  Jewish  Member  of  Congress.  Levin  VN-as  elected  to 
Congress  from  Pennsvivania  in  1 844  as  a  candidate  of  the  nativist 
.American  Partv.  In  fact.  Levin  is  described  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Native  .American  Partv.  How  the  .American  Partv,  a  mov^ 
ment  that  didn't  want  Catholics  or  immigrants  to  be  able  to  vote 
or  hold  oflfice,  came  to  elect  the  first  Jew  to  Congress  is  a  ston"  that 
needs  more  telling. 

But  anv'  good  work  of  history'  whets  your  appetite  to  learn 
more  and  that  is  surely  the  case  with  Jews  in  Ameiican  Politics. 

Fortunatelv,  this  book  is  filled  with  enough  information  and 
interesting  questions  to  keep  one  occupied  for  a  long  time.  For 
someone  interested  in  Jewish  politics,  it  is  a  treasure  trove.  For  the 
political  generalist,  it  is  still  a  valuable  resource.* 
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Rally  the  Protestant  Vote: 
JUDD    Nixon,  Judd  and  Billy  Graham 

by  D.  Jason  Berggren 


PRESIDENT 


The  Reverend  Billy  Graham,  America's  greatest  evangelist  of 
the  twentieth  centiiiy,  believed  that  a  Nixon  win  in  1960  was  crit- 
ical for  the  country.  Billy  Graham  feared  that  a  Kennedy  win 
would  create  a  Catholic  triumrirate  in  Washington:  Kennedy  as 
President,  John  McConnack  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Mike 
Mansfield  as  Senate  Majority  Leader. 

On  June  21,  1960,  Graham  wTote  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixon  to  tell  him  to  forget  about  trang  to  make  inroads  into  the 
Catholic  vote.  "If  Senator  Kennedy  is  nominated,  he  will  capture 
the  Catholic  vote-almost  one  hundred  percent.  No  matter  what 
concessions  you  make  to  the  Catholic  Church  or  how  you  play  up 
to  them-even  if  you  had  a  Catholic  ninning  mate  -  you  would 
not  even  crack  five  or  ten  percent  of  the  Catholic  vote."'  Instead, 
Graham  strongly  urged  Nixon  to  rally  Protestant  America. 

To  accomplish  this,  Graham  recommended  that  Nixon 
"attend  church  regularly  and  faithfully  from  now  on"  '  and  pick  a 
Protestant  nmning  mate  with  solid  religious  credentials.  "It  is 
imperative  for  you  to  have  as  your  running  mate  someone  in  the 
Protestant  church,  someone  the  Protestant  church  can  rally 
behind  enthusiastically..."  Graham's  choice  was  nine-term 
Minnesota  Congressman  Dr  Walter  Judd.  Graham  wrote,  "...with 
Dn  Judd,  I  believe  the  two  of  you  could  present  a  picture  to 
America  that  would  put  much  of  the  South  and  border  states  in 
the  Republican  column  and  bring  about  a  dedicated  Protestant 
vote  to  counteract  the  Catholic  vote."' 

For  Graham,  Judd  w'as  the  perfect  Protestant  ninning  mate  in 
1960.  Judd  was  a  former  evangelical  missionary  and  he  would  bal- 
ance the  Republican  ticket  with  strong  Protestant  religiosity. 
Graham  and  other  Protestant  clergyman  felt  that  a  Protestant- 
Protestant  ticket  in  1960  was  needed,  borrowing  a  later  Nixon 
campaign  slogan,  "now  more  than  ever." 

Some  within  the  Republican  Party,  such  as  Rhode  Island 
Governor  Christopher  Del  Sesto,  lobbied  for  a  Catholic  running 


mate  to  offset  Kennedy's  Catholicism.  Labor  Secretary  James  P. 
Mitchell  was  among  those  seriously  mentioned. '  But  it  was  not  to 
be.  Nixon  thought  that  the  only  way  to  beat  Kennedy  was  to  focus 
on  foreign  policy.  "If  you  ever  let  them  [the  Democrats]  cam- 
paign only  on  domestic  issues,  they  beat  us-our  only  hope  is  to 
keep  it  on  foreign  policy""  As  a  result,  he  wanted  a  candidate  that 
had  solid  foreign  pohcy  experience.  Nixon  chose  UN 
Ambassador  and  former  U.S.  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr 

By  selecdng  Lodge,  Nixon  had  in  effect  distanced  himself 
from  those  who  were  anxious  about  a  Catholic  in  the  White 
House.  Lodge  was  not  a  religious  exclusionist;  he  was  a  pluralist. 
He  believed  that  Kennedy's  Catholic  faith,  or  anyone  else's  for 
that  matter,  should  not  be  an  issue  or  preclude  anyone  from  pub- 
lic senice.  Lodge  stated,  "I  absolutely  refuse  to  admit  my  three 
Roman  Catholic  grandsons  will  be  debarred  from  the 
Presidency"  because  of  religion,  "or  for  that  matter  my  two 
Episcopal  grandsons."' 

D.  Jason  Berggren  (APIC  #13033)  is  a  doctoral  student  of 
Political  Science  at  Florida  International  Universit)'  and  an 
adjunct  professor  of  religion  at  Broward  Community  College. 

Notes: 


'  William  Martin,  A  Pmphel  Willi  Hoiinr:  The  Billy  (•mham  Story  (New  York: 

William  Morrow  and  Company,  Inc.,  1991),  271. 
"  Rev.  Graham  made  this  recommendation  to  Nixon  in  19.59. 
'  Martin,  271. 
'  Ibid. 

"  Edward  j.  Richterand  Berton  Diilce,  Religion  and  llii'  Presidrncy:  A  Recurring 
American  Probkm  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1962),  157. 

"  Theodore  H.  White,  The  Making  of  the  President:  1960  (New  York: 
Atheneum  House,  Inc.,  1961).  206. 

■  Richter  and  Dulce,  192. 
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VEEP 


In  1960,  Congressman  Walter  Judd  of  Minnesota  was  a  serious  contender  for  Vice  President.  In  1962,  the  Democratic  state 
legislature  gerrymandered  him  out  of  his  congressional  district.  In  1964,  Minnesota  Republicans  made  a  gesture  of  respect 
for  Judd  by  making  him  their  favorite  son  at  the  GOP  national  convention.  The  two  large  round  buttons  are  from  1960  and 
the  two  buttons  with  stars  are  from  1964.  There  are  even  Judd-for-President  fakes  in  the  hobby. 
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"Who's  Yehudi?" 
and  Other  Radio  Tales 


YEHUDI 
IS  FOR 

WILLKIE 

TOO! 


by  Robert  Fratkin 

Those  of  von  who  kiiow  me  would  m.iess  ihat  I  don't  col- 
lect  Willkie  slogan  buttons.  I  don't,  but  there  is  one  excep- 
tion-and  a  ston.  of  course. 

One  of  the  burning  questions  of  194IJ  that  probabh  inter- 
ested more  people  than  even  the  third  tenn  campaign  was  a 
nmning  gag  on  the  top-rated  Bob  Hope  radio  sho\\.  Jem 
Colonna,  trombonist  and  supporting  cast  member  of  the 
Hope  show,  jwpularized  the  phrase  on  the  sho\s.  "Wlio's 
Yehudi?"  It  all  started  when  Colonna  foimd  out  that  concert 
\iolinist  Yehudi  Menuhin  was  booked  on  the  program. 
Colonna,  apparendy  not  knowing  who  Mentihin  was.  asked 
other  cast  members  who  Yehudi  was,  and  no  one  knew.  This 
line  of  inqurn.  developed  into  a  routine  that  got  on  the  show; 
and  went  on  for  more  than  a  \ear.  with  Colonna  continuallv 
asking  "A\Tio"s  Yehudi?"  and  being  answered  with  responses 
such  as  that  Yehudi  was  the  imisible  man  who  turned  on  the 
refrigerator  light  when  you  opened  the  door  .Soon  it  \s  as  clear 
that  Yehudi  was  an  in\isible  man  who  appeared  in  illogical 
places-die  classic  litde  man  who  wasn't  there. 

During  the  presidential  campaign,  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  a  thousand  different  slogan  buttons  were  made  support- 
ing 'Wendell  Wlllkie.  \er\'  few  were  made  bv  the  campaign 
organization.  Most  were  manufacuired  o\emis;ht  bv  button 
manufacmrers  and  sold  in  sub^says  and  on  street  comers  in 
New  York  and  other  large  cities.  "Willkie  supporters  wanted 
new  clever  buttons  to  ^vear  even  ^\  ork  da\.  and  the  sellers  were 
eager  to  oblige.  Frequentiy,  the  messages  related  to  a  news 
event,  speech  or  something  heard  on  the  radio.  So  it  was  nat- 
ural that  someone  would  evenrtiallv  make  a  button  brincnncr 

o  o 

Yehudi  into  the  political  fray,  "\ehudi  Is  For  Wlllkie  Tool" 

Yehudi's  popularit\"  survived  his  support  for  Willkie, 
although  "Wendeirs  loss  suggests  that  there  were  a  lot  of  in\is- 
ible  voters  who  didn't  mark  a  ballot  for  the  GOP  candidate. 
Yehudi  was  even  mentioned  in  three  1941  mo\ies  and  a  mili- 
tar\' project  in  1942,  Operation  Yehudi.  w  hich  involved  devel- 
oping camouflage  for  Na\y  ships.  In  late  1941 .  the  Hope  show- 
ran  a  contest  to  determine  who  Yehudi  realh  ^vas.  The  win- 
ning entr} :  Yehudi  is  the  little  man  who  pushes  up  the  next  tis- 
sue in  the  Kleenex  box.  .\nd  \ou  thought  it  was  just  inter- 
folded  tissues! 

WTiile  on  the  subject  of  radio,  few  recall  the  beginning  of 
commercial  radio  started  with  a  p)olitical  event.  In  1918.  a 
voung  engineer  named  Frank  Conrad,  who  worked  for 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  in  Pittsburgh,  start- 
ed exjjerimenting  with  sending  "wireless"  voice  messages 
from  a  small  room  above  his  garage  in  a  Pittsburgh  suburb. 

Prior  to  then,  people  who  built  homemade  crystal  recei\- 
ing  sets  listened  to  Morse  Code  dits  and  dahs.  Many  of  these 
earlv  wireless  receivers  were  built  b\  Bo\  Scouts,  ^^"hose  hand- 


book at  the  time  contained  "how  to  "  instmctions  for  building 
a  cnstal  set  using  photographic  plates.  But  Frank  Conrad 
wanted  to  do  more,  and  he  began  voice  transmissions  in  1918, 
much  to  the  suiprise  of  'erei\  er  owners  in  his  reception  area. 

At  first,  he  spent  all  of  his  air  time  talking,  but  one  dav, 
\vhen  his  voice  was  tired  and  rasp\.  he  put  his  microphone  up 
to  a  Mctrola  and  broadcast  the  first  known  music  selection. 
.Almost  immediatelv,  his  listeners  were  calling  and  writing  him 
with  musical  requests,  and  he  regularized  his  "program" 
times.  In  1919.  Conrad  was  running  out  of  records  and  went 
to  the  Hamilton  Music  Co.  to  borrow  more  records. 
Hamilton  agreed,  so  long  as  he  mentioned  their  name-the 
first  radio  advertisement. 

In  1920.  when  Conrad's  broadcasts  were  becoming  popu- 
lar around  Pittsburgh,  a  department  store  advertised  in  the 
local  ne\\spaper  that  thev  had  crystal  set  kits  available  for  sale 
so  that  the  purchasers  could  listen  to  Conrad's  musical  pro- 
grams. His  boss  at  'Westinghouse  saw  the  ad  and  asked  Conrad 
if  he  could  build  a  broadcast  transmission  facilit\"  for  the  com- 
pan\.  Within  nvo  weeks,  Conrad  built  a  wooden  shack  atop 
one  of  their  factories,  and  on  Election  Dav  1920.  newly 
licensed  KDK.\  went  on  the  air 

The  first  evening's  broadcast  was  de\oted  to  reports  on  the 
unfolding  results  of  the  Harding  Cox  presidential  contest.  .As 
one  Pittsburgh  newspaper  pointed  out  the  next  morning,  this 
^\as  the  first  time  citizens  in  their  homes  knew  the  election 
results  before  the  morning  papers  were  printed.  Two  weeks 
later  AVestinghouse  began  selling  the  first  production  radios. 

-As  those  of  vou  from  Western  Pennsyhania  know,  KDK.A 
still  has  its  original  call  letters,  the  only  radio  station  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  whose  call  sign  starts  with  a  K,  I  assume 
there  are  some  earlv  1920s  celluloid  ad  items  mentioning 
KDK.\,  but  1  have  never  found  one. 

The  desire  to  sell  radios  and  the  evokition  of  broadcasting 
continued  to  interact  in  the  1920s.  The  Radio  Corporation  of 
.America  (RCA)  w^  created  in  1919  by  four  major  .American 
corporations,  General  Electric  fGE).  .American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  (.AT&T).  Westinghouse  and  the  United  Emit 
Company.  In  1926,  GE,  Westinghouse  and  RCA  fotmded  the 
first  radio  net^^•ork.  the  National  Broadcasting  Corporation. 
NBC  used  telephone  lines  to  connect  major  Eastern  and 
Midwestern  markets'  radio  stations  to  simultaneously  broad- 
cast programs  across  an  NBC  neUs  ork,  Western  stations  were 
left  out  due  to  the  time  difference. 

The  objective  was  clear,  to  sell  more  RCA.  radios,  a  business 
that  was  growing  rapidlv  in  popularit\'.  It  was  expected  that 
the  higher  quality  programming  that  could  be  presented  b\ 
pooling  resources  would  encourage  even  more  radio  ptir- 
chases,  an  assumption  that  proved  correct,  and  RCA  soon 
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became  the  largest  seller  of  radio  sets.  Later,  NBC  created  a 
Pacific  network.  Many  Pacific  broadcasts  were  Eastern  NBC 
programs,  announced  as  "recorded  earlier  for  pi  e.sentation  at 
this  time." 

Eventiiallv,  the  Eastern  and  Pacific  networks  became 
national,  and  became  known  as  the  Red  and  Blue  Networks 
of  NBC.  Since  both  networks  operated  out  of  the  same  stu- 
dios, the  announcers,  who  were  used  bv  both  networks,  had 
moments  of  confusion.  One  announcer  arrived  in  the  studio 
just  as  his  slot  went  on  the  air,  and  in  a  moment  of  bafflement, 
said,  "This  is  either  the  Red  or  Blue  Network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  System."  Government  anti-monopoly  pressure 
on  RCA  led  to  the  sale  of  the  Blue  Network  in  1943,  and  it  was 
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renamed  the  American  Broadcasting  Company  in  1945. 

An  added  historical  note:  David  Sarnoff,  the  General 
Manager,  then  President  and  finally  long  time  (Chairman  of 
RCA,  first  gained  notoriety  as  a  young  telegrapher  for  the 
Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Co,  a  wireless  ship  to  shore 
Morse  Code  service.  Sarnoff  was  the  first  wirele.ss  operator  to 
hear  and  report  the  SOS  message  from  the  Titanic  in  1912: 
"SS  Titanic  ran  into  iceberg,  sinking  fast."  It  is  said  that 
Sarnoff  stayed  at  his  post  for  72  hours,  reporting  on  the  sink- 
ing and  rescue  efforts,  as  relayed  by  other  ships  in  the  area. 

Some  years  ago,  I  bought  a  Red  Network  button  from 
Geary  Vlk,  and  later  I  found  a  button  advertising  the  Blue 
Network.* 


The  Blue  Network  would  become  ABC. 


Herbert  Hoover  listens  to  the  radio  on  an  early  crystal  set. 


Presidential  Radio  Firsts 

Not  only  was  Warren  Harding's  victoiy  over  James  Cox 
in  1920  the  first  election  reported  over  the  radio.  President 
Harding  was  noted  for  several  radio  "firsts."  He  was  the 
first  president  to  own  a  radio  and  the  first  to  speak  over  the 
radio  airwaves.  In  1921,  from  his  desk  in  the  Wliite  House, 
President  Harding  pressed  a  button  starting  the  generators 
at  Rocky  Point,  the  world's  most  powerful  wireless  trans- 
mitting station.  In  1922,  Harding  had  the  first  radio 
installed  in  the  Wliite  House.  At  the  time,  radio  was  the 
hottest  technology  there  was,  and  the  Wliite  House  was  on 
the  cutdng  edge. 

President  Calvin  Coolidge  was  the  first  president  to 
broadcast  from  the  Wliite  House  when  his  address  for 
Washington's  Birthday  was  heard  on  42  stations  from  coast 
to  coast.  Before  that  historic  broadcast,  radio  had  played  a 
big  role  in  Coolidge 's  victory  in  the  1924  presidential  elec- 
tion. The  night  before  the  elecdon,  Coolidge  made  history 
when  the  largest  radio  audience  ever  tuned  in  to  the  broad- 
cast of  his  final  campaign  speech.  Coolidge  won  the  elecdon 
easily,  and  in  March,  Americans  listened  for  the  first  dme  to 
their  president  take  the  oath  of  office  on  the  radio.* 
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Keeping  Time  With  FDR: 
The  Metal  Roosevelt  Clocks  and  Lamps. 
Part  I:  Man  of  the  Hour 

by  Tom  Tedford 

On  March  4,  1933,  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Great 
Depression,  FrankHn  Delano  Rooseveh  was  inaugurated 
as  the  thirt\-second  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
new  president's  reassuring  smile,  his  "take  charge"  atti- 
tude, and  his  New  Deal  legislative  program  to  strengthen 
tlie  economy  gave  confidence  to  a  nation  in  crisis.  In 
keeping  with  the  wave  of  optimism  that  swept  the  countr\' 
following  FDR's  inauguration,  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants offered  a  wide  varierv  of  pro-Roosevelt  items  that 
citizens  could  displav  in  their  homes,  including  such 
things  as  pictures,  calendars,  thermometers,  plaques, 
busts,  glassware,  clocks,  and  lamps. 

At  least  two  clock  companies  made  metal  clocks  and 
lamps  that  featured  a  figure  of  FDR  or  svmbols  related  to 
the  New  Deal  or  the  National  Recovery-  Administration 
(NR.\).  These  were  the  United  Electric  Clock 
Corporation  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  the  Gibraltar  Electric 
Clock  Company  of  Jersey  Cit)',  N.J.  The  present  article 
focuses  on  United's  "Man  of  the  Hour"  series  that  fea- 
tured a  figure  of  FDR  standing  at  a  ship's  wheel  "guiding 
the  Ship  of  State"  through  the  Great  Depression.  A  subse- 
quent article  will  discuss  the  clocks  and  lamps  manufac- 
tured bv  the  Gibraltar  Companv.  The  author  has  been  col- 
lecting political  clocks  and  lamps  for  about  tvvent\-five 
years,  and  all  illustrations  are  from  his  collection. 

The  clocks  and  lamps  made  by  United  Electric  Clock  are 
not  as  easy  to  identify'  as  are  those  made  by  Gibraltar,  for 
Gibraltar  molded  its  name  clearly  on  the  back  of  its  prod- 
ucts, whereas  United  did  not.  However,  the  Man  of  the 
Hour  series  can  be  traced  to  United  by  two  bits  of  evidence, 
namely,  the  clock  face  which  has  "United  Electric  Clock 
Corp."  printed  on  it,  and  the  presence  of  the  patent  num- 


Rgure  1.  United  made  its  Man  of  the  Hour  clocks  three 
sizes:  miniature,  standard,  and  tall. 


Figure  2.  The  miniature  Man  of  the  Hour  is  only  six  inch- 
es in  height. 

her  (Pat.  91-140)  on  the  lower  back  of  the  case  (eridendy 
United  put  this  patent  number  on  all  of  its  Man  of  the  Hour 
clocks  and  lamps).  From  time  to  time,  collectors  will  find  a 
Man  of  the  Hour  clock  with  a  non-United  clock  works 
installed.  In  such  cases,  one  can  assume  that  "along  the 
way"  somebody  removed  the  original  United  clock  (proba- 
bly because  it  was  burned  out  or  otherwise  damaged)  and 
replaced  it  with  the  product  of  a  different  manufacturer.  It 
is  reasonable  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  clock  \\as  made 
bv  United  if  it  has  "Pat.  91-140"  on  the  back. 

FDR  Clocks  in  Three  Sizes 

Excluding  the  Man  of  the  Hour  clock4amp  combina- 
tion (discussed  below),  the  United  FDR  clocks  were  made 
in  three  sizes:  miniature,  standard,  and  tall  (Fig.  1).  The 
miniature  clock,  which  is  extremely  rare,  is  only  six  inches  in 
height  (Fig.  2).  It  has  a  sailboat  medallion  (sailing  being 
one  of  FDR's  interests)  beneath  the  clock  face,  and  the 
word  "Roosevelt"  appears  on  a  separate  line  above  "The 
Man  of  the  Hour."  The  company  name  does  not  appear  on 
the  face  of  the  clock,  but  "Pat.  91-140"  is  on  the  back. 

The  standard  clock  is  fourteen  inches  in  height  and  is 
the  one  most  often  offered  for  sale  at  APIC  shows  and  in 
antique  malls  (Fig.  3) .  The  case  was  made  in  two  versions, 
one  with  a  sailboat  medallion  and  the  other  with  a  presi- 
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dendal  seal  medallion  beneath  the  face  of  the  clock  (Fig. 
4).  Also,  the  area  between  the  legs  of  the  Roosevelt  figure 
is  solid  metal. 

The  tall  dock  is  sixteen  inches  in  height  and,  like  the 
standard  clock,  was  made  with  the  medallion  variations  of 
sailboat  and  presidential  seal  (Fig.  5).  In  addition  to  its 
height,  it  differs  from  the  other  two  in  that  the  space 
between  the  legs  of  the  FDR  statue  is  open.  Although  it  is 
not  "rare,"  the  tall  clock  is  ncjt  as  common  as  is  the  four- 
teen inch  version. 

The  Clock  Mechanisms  and  Faces 

United  offered  its  Roosevelt  clocks  with  two  types  of 
mechanisms:  electric  and  spring-wound  mechanical  with 
animated  faces.  The  electric  mechanism,  which  has  a 
sweep  second  hand,  is  not  self  starting.  When  the  clock  is 
plugged  in,  a  small  "starter"  wheel  in  the  back  must  be 
twirled  to  start  the  motor  (the  clock  will  rim  either  for- 
ward or  backward,  depending  upon  the  direction  of  the 


twirl).  Because  the  motor  is  not  self  stalling,  many  ol 
these  clocks  l)urn<-d  out  when  the  power  went  off  and 
came  back  on  without  anyone  around  to  restart  the  clock. 
Evidently  some  owners  of  burned  out  clocks  discarded  the 
scorched  "remains"  following  a  power  failure,  which  helps 
explain  why  c  ollectors  often  find  Man  of  the  Hour  clock 
cases  that  have  an  empty  space  where  the  clock  is  sup- 
posed to  be. 

The  mechanical  clocks  made  by  United  are  far  more 
interesting  than  the  electrics  because  of  their  colorf  ul  ani- 
mated faces.  These  are  found  in  Man  of  the  Hour  clocks 
(and  in  many  other  metal  clocks  of  the  1930s  as  well)  in 
four  different  designs,  as  follows: 

(1)  Pilot  at  the  ship's  wheel  guiding  the  vessel  through  a 
storm  (Fig.  6).  The  pilot's  arm  moves  up  and  down 
and  the  ship's  wheel  moves  back  and  forth. 

(2)  Three-man  fife  and  dnmi  unit  of  the  Revolutionary 
Period  (Fig.  7).  The  arm  of  one  of  the  drummers 
moves  as  he  "plays  the  drum." 


Figure  3.  The  standard  version  of  the  Man  of  the  Hour  is 

fourteen  inches  in  height.  Note  the  different  medallions  Figure  4.  The  clock  and  lamp  cases  come  in  two  versions, 

beneath  the  face  of  the  clock.  one  with  a  saUboat  medallion  (above)  and  the  other  with 

the  presidential  seal  (below). 
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(3)  There  are  two  anti-prohibition  "repeal"  mechanicals 
in  the  Man  of  the  Hour  series.  The  more  common  of 
the  two  features  a  bald-headed  bartender  mixing  a 
drink  (the  bartender's  arm  moves  up  and  downi  as  he 
does  the  mixing)  while  several  customers  sit  at  tables 
in  the  background  (Fig.  8). 

(4)  The  second  repeal  scene  depicts  a  bartender  with  hair 
mixing  a  drink,  while  in  the  background  some  people 
are  situng  at  tables  while  others  are  dancing  (Fig.  9). 
The  "bartender  with  hair"  mechanical  is  fairly  hard  to 
find. 

The  Man  of  the  Hour  Lamps 

United  also  issued  a  set  of  three  Man  of  the  Hour 
lamps  diat  follow  the  same  Roosevelt-as-pilot  theme  dis- 
cussed above.  In  this  set.  FDR  appears  dressed  as  a  ship's 
pilot  complete  with  a  "rain  hat"  (Fig.  10).  One  unit  of  the 
set  includes  an  electric  clock  in  the  center  of  the  ship's 


Figure  6.  The  animated  ship's  pilot. 


Figure  8.  The  animated  bald-headed  bartender  scene. 


wheel,  whereas  the  two  that  are  "lamps  only"  have  solid 
metal  centers  molded  to  look  like  the  spokes  of  the  wheel. 
Following  the  pattern  set  in  the  clocks,  there  are  two  ver- 
sions of  the  lamp  case,  one  with  the  sailboat  medallion 
and  the  other  with  the  presidential  seal. 

There  are  probably  other  Man  of  the  Hotir  clocks  and 
lamps  to  be  fotmd,  perhaps  some  made  by  companies 
other  than  United.  As  the  collector  knows,  finding  the 
"imexpected"  or  "imlisted"  item  is  one  of  the  pleastires  of 
the  himt.  However,  the  information  presented  here 
should  serse  as  a  good  starting  point  for  collecting  these 
interesting  3-D  items.  The  next  article  in  the  fall  isstie  will 
examine  the  metal  Roosevelt  clocks  and  lamps  produced 
bv  the  Gibraltar  Electric  Clock  Company,  as  well  as  some 
clocks  whose  manufacttirer  is  imknown.* 


This  article  is  the  first  of  two  parts.  Part  two  will  be  in  the 
next  issue  of  The  Keynoter. 


Figure  7.  The  animated  fife  and  drum  group. 


Figure  9.  This  animated  bar  scene  shows  the  bartender 
with  hair. 
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Nevada  Roosevelt-Garner  Club 
Button  Appears 


by  John  C.  Hughes 


After  reading  Haney  Goldberg's  article  about  the 
Roosevelt-Garner  Club  buttons  in  the  Fall  1997  Keynoter, 
I  found  that  my  collection  included  a  round  brass 
Roosevelt-Garner  Club  pin  for  Nevada.  Readers  who  have 
followed  this  evolving  story  in  The  Keynoter  over  recent 
years,  will  know  that  Roosevelt-Garner  Club  buttons  have 
been  found  now  in  every  state  except  Alabama,  Ai  kansas, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  These  are  all 
states  from  the  "Solid  South,"  states  so  dependably 
Democratic  in  the  Thirties  that  the  party  barely  mounted 
a  campaign  for  the  November  election.  All  the  real  con- 
tests were  decided  in  the  states'  Democratic  primaries,  so 
November  drew  relatively  little  attention  on  the  local 
level.  Everyone  knew  that  the  electoral  votes  from  their 
state  would  be  in  the  Democratic  column,  so  perhaps  no 
Roosevelt-Garner  Club  buttons  were  issued  for  those 
states. 

But  Nevada  completes  the  collection  outside  the  Solid 
South. 

The  discovery  of  this  rarity  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
share  a  story  about  a  man  who  restored  my  faith  in  the 
APIC  after  some  bumpy  episodes  had  caused  me  to  drop 
out  in  the  1970s.  John  Gearhart  of  Portland,  Oregon 


personifies  the  integrity,  expertise  and  enthusiasm  that 
APIC  should  stand  for.  Always  willing  to  share  his  formi- 
dable knowledge  -  especially  when  it  comes  to  detecting 
bogus  items  -  he  is  also  incredibly  fair  and  square  when  it 
comes  to  selling  and  swapping.  His  word  is  good  as  gold. 

The  Roosevelt-Garner  Club  Nevada  pin  was  in  a  batch 
of  FDR  stuff  John  was  offering  to  sell  me.  In  fact,  as  is  typ- 
ical of  John,  he  had  sent  me  the  material  on  approval. 
When  I  saw  the  Keynoter  article,  I  felt  that  The  Golden 
Rule  obliged  me  to  alert  him  that  he  had  a  rarity  that  was 
without  a  doubt  worth  more  than  he  was  proposing  to 
charge  me. 

His  instantaneous  reply:  "Keep  it.  That  will  be  a  neat 
addition  to  your  collection."  People  like  John  Gearhart, 
Harvey  Goldberg  and  Stephen  Cresswell,  to  name  three 
trusted  new  friends  I  have  made  since  rejoining  APIC, 
make  this  hobby  so  enjoyable.* 


[EDITOR'S  NOTE:  In  an  interesting  coincidence,  both 
John  C.  Hughes  (APIC  #11596)  and  Darrell  Moore  (APIC 
#11596)  wrote  in  after  the  last  story  with  examples  of  the 
Nevada  button.  The  Keynoter  expresses  its  appreciation 
to  both  members  for  sharing  their  finds.] 


Figure  10.  the  three  versions  of  the  Man  of  the  Hour  lamp  with  the  clock-lamp  combination  in  the  center. 
The  two  white  globes  shown  are  replacements;  the  globe  in  the  center  is  original. 
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Campaign  Classics:  PT-109 

by  Harvey  Goldberg 


The  main  purpose  of  a  campaign  item  is  to  create 
"instant  recognition"  for  the  candidate.  Picture  and  name 
pins  are  the  most  obxioiis.  Slogans  or  issue-related  items 
are  effective,  although  limited  by  time  and  relevance.  Btit 
ever\-  so  often  an  item  or  symbol  is  distributed  which 
becomes  immediatelv  identifiable  with  that  indi\idual  -  a 
recognition  that  continues  well  be^ond  the  campaign 
itself.  Examples  over  the  years  wotild  include  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  "F.D.R.",  the  Landon  Siuiflower,  Barry 
Goldwater's  A;  H  ,0.  and  Jimmy  Carter's  Peanut.  Among 
the  most  recognizable,  was  the  PT-109  symbol  for  John  F. 
Kennedy. 


Campaign  Donation,  PT-109  pin 
Order  Form 


PT-9  PT-9A 
"Kennedy  60"  pendant  "Kennedy"  pendant 

Used  on  bracelet,  necklace,  etc.  Used  on  bracelet,  necklace,  etc. 
Campaign  Item  White  House  Item 


Lt.  (jg)  John  F.  Kennedy  at  aboard  PT-109 


The  story  of  Kennedy's  World  War  II  exploits  is  well 
documented.  Many  veterans  laimched  polidcal  campaigns 
and  careers  based  upon  their  militar)'  feats,  especially  in 
the  years  immediately  following  the  Second  World  War. 
The  Kennedy  campaigns,  however,  seized  upon  these 
opportiniities  like  few  others.  His  1946  Congressional  cam- 
paign was  flooded  with  reprints  of  a  Reader's  Digest  article 
abotit  the  sinking  of  his  patrol  torpedo  boat.  His  1952  and 
1958  Senate  campaigns  saw  further  exploitation  of  his 
heroism.  The  1960  Presidential  campaign  elevated  the  PT 
boat  to  the  level  of  a  "Classic"  item. 

Early  in  the  campaign,  documentar\'  film  clips  of 
Kennedy's  World  War  II  exploits  were  utilized  to  'intro- 
duce' him  to  the  public,  making  a  comparison  to  outgoing 
President  Eisenhower,  whose  fame  from  World  War  II  led 
to  his  election.  Campaign  fundraising  actiNities  used  the 
"PT-109"  symbol  on  their  receipt  fonns.  PT-109  tie  clasps 
appeared,  as  did  PT-109  jew^elry^  pins.  They  came  in  gold- 
tone  finishes,  silver  finishes,  copper,  bronze,  even  14kt. 
gold.  The  s\-mbol  also  appeared  as  a  tie  tack,  a  pendant, 
and  a  bracelet.  Ironically,  the  only  related  btitton  was  a 
7/8"  bhie  &  gold  celhiloid  "709"pinback  given  to  suniv- 
ing  crew  members  8c  their  families  for  President  Kennedy's 
Inatigural  parade. 

Btit  not  all  of  the  PT  boats  that  we  have  seen  are 
"Kennedv".  Some  are  insignia  from  Patrol  Torpedo 
Squadrons  (or  reprodtictions  thereof)  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  JFK  at  all.  Those  items  that  proclaim  "Kennedy 
60"  were  giveawavs  from  the  campaign.  Items  that  say 
"Kennedy"  [withotit  the  date]  were  gi\eaways  from  the  JFK 
White  House  after  the  election  -  with  one  exception.  A 
small  1-1/2"  silver-tone  tie  tack  which  originally  appeared 
dtiring  the  Wisconsin  priman'  campaign  was  too  small  to 
spell  it  all  otit;  the  item  merely  says  "JK  60".  One  detailed, 
high  relief  type  was  given  to  staff  members,  a  few  of  them 
even  plated  in  14kt.  gold.  The  more  detailed  items,  pro- 
duced in  both  tie  clasp  and  pin  form,  were  'unofficial' 
items,  produced  during  the  campaign  but  not  h\  the 
Kennedy  organization.* 


A  time  for  GREATNESS 


(J 


timlt  apprtricit  uny  %iiitport  that 
you  ccn  pitr  to  f^c  ewwnittre  tcorktHg 
in.  m»-  hthaij,'' 


I  \^i>U  li7  rnntril>ul<-  $  {ca->h.  clirrk.  or  money  ordi'r) 

Iw  L'.     Sf-nnior  John  1'.  Kennedy"*  }'ri>i»lrnlial  campaign  (and. 


1  voiiUI  3j>iirri'idtc  rfccivinj:  n  cuiiipliiit'.-iltarv   r<']>lir,i  [tin  uf 

r  r  noat  iw. 

Vlcus^  fij-ntl  tUi-  Jrtx-  rr/ilirti  pin  ttt: 

y-xmr  ...   

A'Mro-   

City  S..t.  

Senator  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

for  President 

HEAOOuARTERS:  141  CON5II1UTI0M  AVE..  N.  W.,  WASHINGTOM  I,  D.  C. 
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PT-1 

"Kennedy  '60"  Campaign  Item 
Gold-tone  8c  silver 
Tie  clasp  &  pinback 
1-3/4"  Long 


PT-2  (Library) 
JFK  Library  Tie-Tac 
Produced  &  distributed  by 
The  JFK  Library 


PT-3  (Library) 
JFK  Library  Tie-Tac 
Produced  &  distributed  by 
The  JFK  Library 


PT-4 

"109"  Campaign  Item 
Gold-tone  &  silver 
Tie  clasp  &  pinback 
1-3/4"  Long 
Outside  Manufactiorer 


PT-5 

"JK  60"  Campaign  Item 
Wisconsin  Primary 
1-1/2"  SUver  Tie-Tack  Only 


PT-6 

"PT-1 09"  Campaign  Item 
Outside  Manufacturer 
2-1/4"  Gold-tone  Tie  Clasp  Only 


7/8"  Pm: 
Blue/Gold 
Inaugural 
Celluloid 


PT-8 

"PT"  Insignia  Pin-Not  JFK 
Gold-tone  &  Silver  Finishes 
2-1/2"  Pinback  Only 


PT-7 

"PT-1 09"  Campaign  Item 
High  Relief  &  Detail  Staff  Pin 
1-7/8"  Gold-tone  Pinback  Only 


PT-10  "PT"  pinback 
1-3/4"  gold-tone  8c  silver  finish 
Generic  Insignia-NOT  Kennedy. 
Pinback  only. 


PT-Library 
"JFK  Library"  Tie-Tac 
Produced  8c  distributed  by 
The  JFK  Library 


This  crystal  paperweight,  featuring  the  PT109  symbol, 
was  a  gift  for  delegates  to  the  1960  Democratic  National 
Convention  that  nominated  John  F.  Kennedy  for 
President. 
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